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The aaount and type of household responsibility 
expected of African-Aaerican childran continues to be overlooked in 
the litereture. This study exaainad the relationship between faailial 
structure and the aaount and type of assignad child household duties. 
Data was obtained fron a subset utilized in the National Survey of 
Pasily Household data, collected between March 1987 and Hay 1988. 
Analyses were liaited to African-Asarican faailies (N-235) who had 
childran aged 19 and younger and lAo reported having children doing 
household chores. The analysis indicated at least four coaponents of 
familial structure that appear to be important predictors of child 
household responsibility. The presence of more children and having 
older children were indicative of increased household responsibility. 
Gender effects were significant for one household chore* dishwashing, 
with daughters in these faailies spending a disproportionate aaount 
of tiae on this task; otherwise, evidence of gender typing was found 
to a auch lesser degree than in past investigations excluding African 
Aaericans. This may be an indication that African-Aaerican faailies 
are aore egalitarian in their attitudes not only regarding household 
tas!;s but also in their socialization of boys and girls. Contrary to 
previous findings, aarital status did not iapact child household 
duties. However, because single-parent households are so proainent 
thay aay be starting to reseable and function as dual-parent 
households. Failure to find a significant relationship between either 
nuaber of adults or incoae level and child household duties was also 
unexpected. (ABL) 
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Child Duties - 3 

Abstract 

Although the role of the African-American child as maternal confidante, has been 
explored extensively in the literature, other aspects of child role have been ignored. One 
area that continues to be overlooked concerns the amount and type of household 
responsibility expected of African-American children. Through secondary data analysis, 
the present study examines the relationship between familial structure and the amount 
and type of assign"^ child household duties. The identification of factors influencing 
child household role is not only important in and of itself but also has implications for 
the way in which children are socialized within diverse familial structures. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Factors such as deaths divorce and unemployment, leading to more single-parent 
households and increased partidpation of women in the work force have had serious 
ramifications on family life, particularly for Afirican-Americans (Click, 1981). 
Distribution of household duties and child socialization are just a few areas of family life 
that have been affected. 

Although, evious research has demonstrated the relationship between child 
household labor and other areas of research including: development of prosocial 
behavior, fostering of responsibility, acquisition of gender roles and development of a 
strong work ethic, there continues to be a dearth of research in this area (Goodnow, 
198K). 

11ie present study addresses some of these gaps in the literature by identifying 
and examining familial influences on child household responsibilities. A brief review of 
the literature will further emphasize the need for more extensive research in the area of 
child household cimtribution. 
Factors Influencing Child Household Participation 
Socio-Economic Status 

Socio-economic status as defined by parental education and income level play an 
integral role in the meaning and value attributed to child household duties. These 
factors affect the length of time children work and payment of m<metary rewards. Past 
research has found that parents with higher education and economic status consider child 
household responsibilities as a reciprocal obligation and are less likely to pay children for 
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their efforts. However, fiunilies with lower*statu!i and higher workloads, sudi as those 
with workiiig mothers, attribute extrin«c meaning to sudi tasks and are more likely to 
offer payment (White & Brinkerhoff, 1981). However, children in these fiunflies also 
spend significantly more tune on household tasks. 
DuaLParcnt HniMgholds 

Fast research has revealed that parental marital and employment status jointly 
determine the amount, type and relative time children are expected to spend on 
household tasks. 

Parents in both dual and single earning homes have been found to be highly sex- 
role segr^ted in their household task behavior. However, children in these homes 
have been found to be less so. This may be an indication that parents are viewing their 
children less rigidly than they viewed themselves and that th^ may be changing 
previously held stereotypes (Hilton & Haldeman, 1981). 
SinglcParant Households 

Single-parent homes are becoming increasin^y prominent It has been 
consistently noted that children in these homes assume greater responsibili^ at an earlier 
age and as a result mature sooner than their counterparts living in dual*parent homes. 
These children are ejected to become "partners it . jsehold and do not have the 
option of simply being kids (Weiss, 1979). 
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ReganUess of age, children are capable of being productive fomily members. In a 
study observing 2 and 3 year old children, youngsters were observed to "spontaneously 
and promptly" assist adults in a variety of house>hold tasks (Rheingold, 1982). Older 
children residing in bodi urban and rural environments reportedly do more housework 
than do their younger siblings (Lawrence & Wozniak, 1987). Despite differences in 
locale, most of the chores in both groups consist of shopping and maintenance of the 
home, yard, car and fiamily pets. 
Sibling Pattern and Number of Children 

Patterns in the literature reveal that households with larger sizes generally assign 
more tasks and that the greater the number of siblings in the home, the more "feminine" 
in nature the tasks of all the children (i.e. cooking, washmg and ironing). Another major 
finding of these investigations has been that households containing sibling groups of 
mixed gender tend to eitgage in significant amounts of sex*typiqg behavior (White & 
Brinkerhofi; 1981). 

Research on child household labor has consistently contained evidence of sex- 
typing. This form of stereotypuig is so pervashre that it transcends age, locale, fomilial 
structure, marital status, hioome and educational level (Lawraioe & Wozniak, 1987). 
Both males and females appear to be prejudged and stereotyped as to what they are and 
are not "c^ble" of doing. Such practices have serious implications for the way in which 
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males and females are socialized not only regarding household duties but also for other 
areas sudi as the job markM (Dudcett et. al, 1989). 

RRSRAPrHniTRSnONS 

The present study is unique in that it examines the role of African>American 
children in dhrerse fomilial structures. In particular, it explores the household duties of 
African- American diildren as a function of familial struaure as indicated by faaors such 
as marital status and number of children in the household. Previous researdi in this area 
has usually either neglected African*American children or has blindly applied findings 
based on other groups to African>Aniericans. 

Gwen the findings of previously cited research, several hypotheses were 
formulated. It was hypothesized that the presence of additional adults and diildren in 
the household would decrease child responsibility. On the other hand, families with 
singte-paienls, less children and lower income would have greater responsibility. In 
addition, older children were expected to have greater houMhoM responsibility than 
younger children. Overall, female diildren were expected to have the greatest amount oi 
household responsibility and to be doing a di^roportionate auMMmt of the household 
chores. 

METHODS 

Subjscis 

Data was obtained from a subset utilized in the National Survey of Family and 
Household data, collected between March 1987 and May 1988. This probability sample 
contained 13,017 respondents from 100 sampling regions in the United States. The main 
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sample was comprised of 9,643 primaiy respondents with a double sampUog <tf 
minorities. Individuals aged 19 and older were randomly selected as target re^ndents. 
A self-administered questionnaire was also given to the cobabitatiqg spouse or partner of 
the primaiy reqwndent Detailed description of these data appear elsewhere (Bumpass 
& Sweet, 1988). 

Due to the underlying theoretical concerns of this reseurdi, analyses were limited 
to African American families. These fiunilies bad to have children aged 19 and younger 
Ihring in the household. Although 1,996 Bl k fomilies with children were identified, 
only 661 of these families reported having children doing household chores. Another 426 
cases had ^tematically missmg data regarding household duties and other pertinent 
information, resulting in a final sample size of 235 households. Table 1 summarizes 
basic demographic information and provides descriptive statistics. 
Variables 

Table 2 presents the dependent and independent variables used in the study. 
Respondents answers were coded in response to questions regarding participation in 
househcrfd chores by those aged 19 and younger. The dependent variable, child 
househcrid responsibility, consisted of the 4 best and most representative questions 
pertainmg to child household duties. Hie 7 independent variaUes covet various facets of 
familial structure. Table 3 shows the correlations of the dependent variables. 

Because information was not individually provided for each child, each focal 
child's household req>onsibilities were taken to be indicative of all the other children's 
duties in the household. 
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Model Analyses 

Logistic regression was conducted in order to determine whether missing data was 
randomly or ^tematicalty missing. The procedure revealed that information was 
systematically missing cm marital status (p<.001) and education level (p<.0001). 

Prindpal component factw analysis was perf<wmed on the dependent variables in 
order to determine the most appnprianc and fq>resentative outcome variaUes for the 
sample. Through this procedure, it was determined that only one factor was necessary in 
order to adequately represent the data, accounting for 44% of the explained variance. 
This ftctor was comprised of the four items: washing dishes, deaning house, outdoor 
tasks and washing and ironing, collectively referred to as ch<nes. TABLE 4 shows the 
factor loadutgs for the variables used in the analyses. Multhrariate Regression Analysis 
was used in order to idemify the familial stnicmre variables most influential on child 
househdd responsibilities. 

Planned comparisons were also conducted on the data. Tliis procedure split the 
data and sorted cases by gender. All hypotheses were tested at the p<. OS level of 
significance. 
BESULES 

Multivafiflte Regression Analysis 

Results oi Multivariate analyses are presented in Table S. The overall 
multWariate regression model was significant, as indicated by Wilks Lambda, Fa3.12, 
(p<.0001) and explained 31% of the variance. Findings indicate that number of children 
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(p<X)01) and child age (p<.001) significantly ami independently predict all levels of 
child household responsibili^. 

Gender differences wefe found for one household chore, dishwashing (p<.05), 
with females doing a disproportionate amount of this task. This was the mosi time spent 
on any sin^ household duty (M«42 hours). 

Respondent's educational was also found to he a significant predictor of wishing 
and ironing acthnty (p<.QS). In particular, the amount of washing and ironing expected 
of the child increased with the education level of respondent. 

Marital status, income level and number of adults were not significant predictors 
of child household duties. 
Wannad Comparisons 

Planned comparisons were used in order to determine whcilin iIkmc wcm* 
differences between the responses of males (Nb64) and fciniilcs (N - 171). .Siiinitlcaiii 
results were found for tfieioverall model of both ciHnptuisons, Wilks 1 4iiiilNln . 
(p<.001), for males and Wilks Lambda .65, (p<.lNll), for fcniiilps. KomiIih slnmvtl ihiii 
the gender dispari^ for dishwashing was only re|Nirtc<l umhuik feninlcs (p • .ih) I AMI I- 
6 shows the results <^ the first planned comparison. 

Results of the second planned comparison are sunniinrtnut in I nlili* / I iiis 
procedure revealed that respondent's education level was a signilioaiii pii'dtiiui ul 
washing and ironing (p<.05) only among male respondents. In iiarliciiliii, ilir iiiiiniini ul 
dishwashing expected of the child increased with education level of mult> io!«|niimIi'iiIs 
DISCUSSION 
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At least four components of familial structure npfiear ici he ini|Hiriant predictois 
of child household responsibility. As hypothesized numl)er of cliiUlrcn and child age are 
significant predictors of child household responsibility. More sficciricallyt the presence of 
more children and having older children are indicative of incrciiscd iNinscliold 
responsibility. These findings support those of past research cxphiriiig other iitltiiral 
groups (Colge & Tasked 1982). 

Gender effects were only significant for one household cliore, disliwushing* with 
daughters in these families spending a disproportionate amount of time m this task. 
Although previous research has consistently repor* d similar findings, evidcmv of fyinWr 
typing was found to a much lesser degree in the present study than iti past iiivostlKiiiioiis 
exduduig African Americans. 

Hiis miy be an indication that African American families are iiioif 0)>nlilHiinn ii» 
their attitudes not only regarding household tasks but also in their so(*lali7iiilun nt Inn*, 
and girls. 

The fact that gender dis|iaritieH weie re|Nirled cmly among wmncn In (In* !iinii|i|«\ 
suggests that mothers and fathcis may view their children differently. 'llieM* illsHlnillin 
perceptions may iiiipail the way hi wliirh parents MKializc male and female cliihiini. 
Gilbert (1982) reported shnlhn tiiidlntts in a study examining parental ex|iccinlluns. 

It may also be iMissible that tnotlieis aie relying on tlteir daughters more in terms 
of providhig instrumental suppoii. At least one study has found that daughters of full 
thne worldng mothers are twier m WMy to do disliwashing (Cogle & Tasker« 1982). 

Moreover* childcnre and sni-ialiyailiai have traditionally been the primary 
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responsibility of motbefs rather than fothers. Mothers are largefy responsible for child 
and household maintenance (Bums & Homel, 1989). Therefcwe, fediers may be less 
attuned to and aware of gender differences in chore assignments. The finding that 
education level impacted the assignment of child household reqransibility is also 
consistent with past research. Increased education level led to increased participation 
children in household duties. Past research has found that parents with higher education 
and economic status consider child household responsibilities to be a reciprocal 
obligation and so may be less hesitant to involve children. However, it was surprising to 
find that the relationship between higher education and child duties was only reported 
among males respondents. Since prior investigations have not examined these particular 
variables' (washing and ironing) effect in terms of respondent's or parental gender, it is 
difficult to determine if this finding is unique to African American families. 

Contrary to previous findings, marital status did not impact child hinischuUI 
duties. lloM^ver, because single*parent households are so prominent, th<7 may tic 
starting to resemble and function as dual>parent households. This overlap niny make it 
increasingly difllcult to elucidate differences between the two groups. 

Falhire to find a significam relationship between ehher number of adults or 
income level and child household duties was also unexpected. However, upon further 
exuminntiun it Is possible that these two factors may have been confounded with marital 
status Olid education level, respectively making it difficult to establish the unique 
influences of these variables on child household duties. Certain limitations of the data, 
warrant that ihese findings be viewed with cautioa The present investigation was 
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conducted on secondary rather than primaiy data. While thb practice has nuuiy 
advantages associated with it, there are also many problems that are unique to this form 
of data analysis. 

Difficulties associated with this specific project include missing data, due to cither 
miscodings or inappropriate lines of questioning which made the scope of analysis much 
narrower. This was particularly true with regards to the income variable. 

Another problem was the loss of a significant amount of information because 
some household variables were categorized under the umbrella term of 'all those aged 19 
and under*. Other tasks only provided information regarding the focal child, which made 
it difficult to extrapolate findings to other children in the home. 

Despite these limitations, the results of this study are useful for gaining insight 
into several areas inchiding: familial structure and interaction, child socialization, stress 
and p^chological functioning, particularly regarding African Americans. 
OONCf^SION 

The findings suggest that children are contributing to household tasks, 'lliis 
«sistance appears to be most influenced by the number of children present in the 
household and child's age. However, female children may be doing more than their fair 
share, particularly with regards to dishwashing, female children are assuming a 
disproportionate amount of responsibility. The fact that the gender discrepancy 
concerning dishwashing was onfy reported among female respondents, emphasizes the 
fact that mothers and fathers have different perceptions of their diildren, particularly 
daughters. These dhreigent views nu^ tend to influence their expectations. Wliile 
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evidence of sex typing was found for dishwashing, it was reported much less than 
expected. This may be an indication that African /American fiEunilies are more egalitarian 
in their task division and socialization practices than other groups. 

These findings are important to future investigations which need to examine more 
diverse samples in order to elucidate differences between cultural groups and to present 
a more accurate depiction of child household responsibility. Ftirthermore, as children 
begin to make even greater contributions to familial functioning! it is becoming 
increasingly important to emphasize their perspective by including them in studies such 
as these. Direct solicitation of their views regarding the amount and type of their own 
conuibutions to household functioning may prove more valuable than referring to the 
adults in the home. 
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Table 1: Demographic Information and Descriptive Statistics (N»23S) 
VARIABLE 

Gender of Respondent 



Males 27.0% 

Females 73.0% 

Marital Status 

Married 54.0% 

Single 46.0% 

Respondent's Education Level 

Less than High School 2a9% 

High School Degree 39.1% 

Mote than Ifigh School 40.0% 

Household Income 

0 -4999 14.0% 
5000 -9999 14.5% 
10000 -19999 20.4% 
20000 -29999 16.6% 
30000 -39999 118% 
40000 -49999 8.1% 
50000 -99999996 11.5% 

Presence of another adult 

None 34.0% 

1 Adult 53.2% 

2 Adults 8.1% 

3 or more 4.7% 

Number of Children 

None 313% 

1 child 34.0% 

2 children 19.1% 

Sex of Focal Child 

Male 518% 

Female 46.8% 

Age of Focal Child 

Mean Age 110 

Standard Deviation 4.0 

3 or more 14.5% 
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Table 2: Independent and Dependent Variables 

I ndependent Variables - Family Structure Variables: 

Respondent's Marital Status 

ReqK>ndent*s Education Level 

Household Income 

Number of Adults in Household 

Number of Children in Household 

Sex of Child 

Age of Child 

Dependent Variables - Child Household Responsibilities: 

Washing Dishes 
Oeaning House 
Outdoor Tasks 
Washing and Ironing 



Table 3: Pearson Product*Moment Correlations (N "235) 
Dependent Variables 

Dishes Qean Outdoor Wash/iron 



Dishes 
Clean 
Outdoor 
Wash/iron 



437173* 
^5948 
31556 
.16994 



3.78899 
38813 
22827 



3.QS280 
.15965 



1.98044 



•Siaadutf 

Table 4: Factor Analysis of Dependent Variables (N ^342) 

Factor Loadings" 

Hougehold Chore 

Wash Dishes .900 
Gean House .892 
Outdoor Tasks .866 
Washing and Ironing .847 

Koiscr-Meyer-OIkifl Measnre of Sampnnt Adequacy- 417 BartlcU Test orSpheridty-877.14274, p<X)0001 
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Table S: 

Summiify of Multipte RftpcMion Analvges far Child HotMchold Dutieg 



Washing Dishes: 

Variable B Beta t-value p< 







092 


133 


183 






• 006 


.090 


928 




149 


158 


191 


057 






• 085 


•109 

A»wy 


J876 






^1 


468 


000^^ 


Sexof Chfld 




•.12S 


-2.07 


J09" 


Age of Child 


•389 


328 


5.10 


X»0" 


deaning House: 










YanoDlC 


D 
O 




i*vaiuc 








• 028 


-413 


679 




• 042 


• 020 


• 283 


777 


Mflrifftl Sfiitns 




046 




.580 


Ntimh^r of AHultn 


• 081 


• 013 


- 166 


.868 


Nufnhftr nf Children 


106 


^74 


4 34 


000^^ 


Sexof Child 


-.127 


-.022 


•359 


.720 


Age of Child 




.290 


4.45 


.OOO" 


Outdoor Tasks: 










V -•able 


B 




t»Vflllll* 




Education Level 


.068 


.021 




.7ft7 


Household Income 


-.039 


..024 


-319 


.749 


Marital Status 


.048 


.007 


.0K9 


.929 


Number of Adults 


395 


082 


1 0(1 


J 18 


Number of Children 


.499 


.166 


2^2 


.012^^ 


Sexof Child 


336 


.075 


1.17 


240 


Age of Child 


.161 


.206 


3.03 


.003" 


Washing and Ironing: 








Variable 


B 


Beta 


t-value 


P< 


Education Level 


.103 


.037 


333 


394 


Household Income 


.091 


.083 


1.15 


.251 


Marital Status 


.162 


.038 


.459 


.646 


Number of Adults 


-.221 


-.068 


-.866 


387 


Number of Children 


313 


.250 


3.99 


.000" 


Sexof Child 


•343 


-.113 


•1.85 


.065 


Age of Child 


.177 


333 


5.14 


.000" 



••p<.05" 
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Table 6: Planned Comparisons 

Sex of Respondent « 1: Male N«64 

Washing Dishes: 

Variable B Beta t-value p< 



coucatiou ijevei 


1 

l.UD 




1 AA 




Housenoia mcoine 


•IDo 








Maniai outnis 


JoOy 


•uoy 






nuiuDcr 01 /Uiuiis 






.ann 

■.OUU 


Mil 


nuniDcr ot L^nuaren 


1 






MU 


Sex of Child 


.175 


M5 


371 


.707 


Age of Child 


J07 


.299 


2.40 


.020** 












Variable 


B 


Beta 


t-value 


p< 


Education Level 


.473 


i)98 


.729 


.469 


Household Income 


•220 


-.124 


-.952 


345 


Marital Status 


•366 


.032 


.269 


.789 


Number of Adults 


.658 




329 


399 


Number of Children 


1.42 


393 


323 


.002" 


SexofChOd 


.477 


.135 


1.13 


261 


Age of Child 


291 


322 


237 


.013*« 


Outdoor Tasks: 










Variable 


B 


Beta 


t-value 


P< 



Education Level 


359 


.152 


1.09 


276 


Household Income 


-.041 


-.047 


-357 


.722 


Marital Status 


•255 


-.046 


-372 


.711 


Number d Adults 


-.696 


-.137 


-Lll 


271 


Number of Children 


343 


306 


2.44 


.018 


Sex of Child 


.190 


.110 


.899 


372 


Age of Child 


.127 


281 


2.19 


.032 


Washing and Ironing: 








Variable 


B 


Beta 


t-value 


P< 



Education Level 


.630 


247 


2.^8 


.041" 


Household Income 


mo 


.011 


•J96 


.923 


Marital Stattis 


-.721 


-.120 


-1.13 


259 


Number of Adults 


-362 


-.065 


-.625 


334 


Number of Children 


.714 


371 


3.48 


.001" 


Sex of Child 


-347 


-.185 


-1.77 


.061 


Age of Child 


258 


326 


AM 


JWO" 



"p<.05" 



Table 7: Planned QMnparisons 

Sex of Respondent ■ 2: Female N« 171 

Washing Dishes: 



vanHiMC 


n 

D 




I^VttlUC 




Edueation Level 


.416 


.063 


.807 


.421 


Household Income 


-.092 


-.033 


-.406 


.685 


Marital Status 


1.91 


.191 


1.96 


.051 


Number of Adults 


-.583 


-.062 


-.899 


370 


Number of Children 


138 


290 


4.05 


.OOO" 


Sex of Child 


-.265 


-J68 


-3.83 


.000" 


Age of Child 


.448 


359 


4.87 


.000" 


Qeaning House: 










Variable 


B 


Beta 


t-value 


P< 



Education Level 


.393 


•Alii 






Household Income 


.031 


nil 


.lOU 


an 


Marital Status 


306 


•UJO 


mJOI 


710 


Nuuilicr of Adults 


-.226 


.017 






Niimlicr nf (liiUlrcn 


.999 






nni** 


Sox (irdiild 


•1.11 


-.134 


-1.84 


.067 


AKtMiriiiiui 


315 


..ItNl 


.1.9tl 


.000" 


( hildiNM Tasks: 










Vtiriulile 


B 


llcin 


t-vniuc 


P< 


I'lhu ntion lx*vcl 


-.tMI7 


-.tNM 


.019 


.984 


lloustflMild Income 


-.021 


-.Oil 


.I2f> 


.899 


Murilnl Status 


390 


.tl55 


.5.»5 


.600 


Nuiulier of Adults 


302 


.ItMl 


1.01 


313 


Number of Children 315 


.I.S.I 


1.97 


.050" 


Sex of Child 


385 


.tM4 


I.IO 


270 


Age of Child 


.170 


.194 


;.42 


X)16" 


Washing and Inming: 








Variable 


II 


llrin 


t- value 


P< 


nducatiiHi Ijevol 


.ItNl 


tlM 


.411 


.681 


HouselMild liicoHio 


.Itl7 


tWK 


LtN) 


315 


Maritol Status 


.414 


m 


.9tl7 


366 


Nuiuber of Adults 


-3.11 




-I.OK 


279 


Number of HilUlrcu 


.4.'iH 




2.H4 


.005" 


SexofOiild 


...1117 


'Mm 


.944 


346 


Age of Child 


.149 


.272 


.1.45 


.001" 



"p<.05" 



ERIC 



